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A Genealogy of Moses and Susanna Coates, 
1715—1906, 


emigrants from Carlow, Ireland, to Penn., in 1717, 
with notes in England, Normandy and Scandina- 
via to 1147. First generation in Pa., Married 
with Miller, Mendenhall, Longstreth, Eastburn, 
Thatcher and Vickers. One third of book is his- 
tery, and travels of more than a century ago. 319 
pages and 42 half-tone illustrations of members of 
family and ancient buildings. Bound in cloth. 
gold lettering and stamping. Delivered on receipt 
of $8.75. Description and testimonials on appli- 


cation. 
TRUMAN COATES, M. D., Oxford, Pa. 


| FOR A LIFE - TIME 
WATCH is not bought fora 
moment’s pleasure, but should 
last a life-time, giving faithful 
and accurate service. 
We call attention to the fact that our 
watches are in the hands of three gener- 
ations of satisfied customers. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 
on North 2nd Street 


Finest Watch Repairing 
in Philadelphia 





SPRING RENT LIST OF 


Suburban Houses 


Desirable properties of 7 to 20 rooms, from 
$16.67 to $100 per month. Apply to 


C. P, PETERS & SON, 608 Chestnut St.,Phila. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
608 Chestnut Street, 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative Investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa 





TIME-KEEPERS 


USTNBUSHED 






When you wish to buy a 
watch or clock which will 
prove a faithful time keep- 
er, come tous. For ninety 
years we have been selling 
just that kind and we guar- 
antee that the time-keeper 
purchased here will give 
satisfaction. 

















Prices moderate. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 













Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 
DO NOT WANT A CART HORSE NOR A 


racer. I do want a family horse with Friendly 
connections—strong, reasonably guod looking, and 
under ten years. On such a one I will pay a fair 
price, now or in the spring. Address, M. 
Intelligencer office. 


WANTED— BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly 
lady. Phila. preferred. Address, No 22, this office. 


ANTED—A RELIABLE YOUNG WOMAN 
to help in the care of little boy of three. 
Address, Mrs. Henry C. Parrish, Rivertor, N. J. 


ANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN TO TAKE 
the position of assistant seamstress in ““The 
Children's Home,”’ Mineola, Long Island. One 
who is capable also of assisting with the care of 
the children. Address, A. W. Townsend, East 
Williston, N. Y. 


ANTED. - A REFINED WOMAN AS 
mothers’ helper in New York suburbs. Ad. 
dress, E. J. H. 118 Prospect St. East Orange, N. J. 


ANTED. EMPLOYMENT, QUICKLY, BY 
middle-aged man who has for many years 
managed his own general blacksmithing business 
in the country near Philadelphia. First-class me- 
chanic. Still in good health, strong, and active. 
Would prefer to be in smal! town but would be 
serviceable in business in his line. Address, No. 24. 
Intelligencer office. 





ANTED—A WORKING COMPANION FOR 
family of two, 50 miles out of Philadelphia. 
Address Box 72, Lambertville, N. J 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOINGA 

prosperous business offers for sale a small 
amount of stock to provide for an increase in the 
equipment of its plant. The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 
are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, 15th and Cherry Street. Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED, PERMANENT BOARD WITH 
two unfurnished, third story rooms in gen- 

eral vicinity of 16th and Oxford Sts. preferred, by 

2adults. Address, No. 23, Intelligencer Office. 


Genuine Country Sausage 


Pure, wholesome, fresh. Made on the Farm. 
In 5, 10 or 20 lb. boxes for 20c. per Ib. 


FOREST HOME FARM, - Purcellville, Va. 


54% 54% 
Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor 549% inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad loan made. References 
furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. Douglas Ave., WICHITA, KANSAS 


” Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
y CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
’Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


Griscom Hall. 


The Treasurer requests stockholders 
to send to him the preliminary payment 
of $5.00 per share, due lst Mo. 18th, 
and the second payment of $10.00 per 
share, due 2nd Mo. Ist. 

10% of the capital stock must be paid 
in before steps can be taken to incor- 
porate. 

Address Harry S 
Griscom Hall 
Philadelphia, 


Bonner, Treasurer 
Association, Somerton, 
P: 

a. 


Be Fussy! 


A good many people are fussy about 
the lard they use. That’s why they buy 
Allen’s. Allen’s Lard is the lard for 
fussy people; and it will keep pure and 
sweet fora year. For $6.50 we will de- 
liver a 50 lb. tin to any point in the 
Eastern States. When shall we send 
yours ? 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. 
MDIA, PA. 


Or 
Why. take less when you can get Ss C 


in First 
Property ? 


Mortgage Security on Improved City 
Particulars furnished by 


HENRY C. ASH 
316 Bailey Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


The Separation 


was largely due to efforts of 
members of London Y. M. to 
control the Society in Amer- 
ica, says Sunderland P. Gard- 
ner in one of his letters. This 
and many other topics of 
interest are treated in his 
Memoirs. 


We have copies of this book, well 
printed, bound in cloth. 75 cents, 
or 85 cents postpaid. It is a vol- 
ume that deserves to be better 
known. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited. ) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “sTOP”’ PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


A Prayer for Guidance (verse 
The Two Branches 
A Study in Doctrine and Discipline 
III. 
Search and Research for the 
Friends in Holland 
The Churches and the Peace 
Movement 
Teachers’ Meetings. II. 
Editorial :— 
Some of Our Affirmations 
Our Quaker Legacy 
Note and Comment 
Inter-State Temperance Legislation 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
The Lost Leader (verse) 
Births 
Deaths 
George M. Lamb 
Notes and Announcements 
Young Friends of Philadelphia 
Friends’ Associations 
A Helpful Creed (verse) 


Calendar of Meetings, etc. 


| Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principe 
Circulars on application 


° , 
Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


“A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


| Petticoats at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst ae 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J 


very comfort and convenience, including elevator 
‘© street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


THE KATHLU 

1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Closed until 8rd Mo. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


Underclothes, 25, to 75c. 


Want to get good Muslin Under- 
clothes for little money? Choose from 
these : 

CORSET COVERS, 25c.—Nainsook, 
with insertion and edge of pretty em- 
broidery, the edging in the scallop-and- 
dot effect, so dainty and serviceable. 

CORSET COVERS, 38c.—Nainsook, 
with deep yoke of Valenciennes lace, 
beading and ribbon. Very dainty. 

CORSET COVERS, 50c.—Nainsook, 
with very elaborate trimming in yoke 
effect of embroidery, beading and ribbon. 

DRAWERS, 25c.—Muslin, the ruffle 
with clusters of tucks and hemstitched 
hem. 

DRAWERS, 38c.—Cambric, with very 
deep ruffle, trimmed with clusters of 
tucks, torchon lace insertion and edge. 

DRAWERS, 50c.—Cambric, with 
dainty lawn ruffle trimmed with tucks, 
pretty Valenciennes lace and ribbon. 

NIGHT GOWNS, 75c.—Nainsook, 
round neck, finished daintily with Val- 
enciennes insertion, edge, beading and 
ribbon. 

Night Gowns, too, at 50c., and Long 
Within this range of 
small price you can get all the Under- 
clothes needed in a wardrobe. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 


Born Te.erHones 
Day on Nicut 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1844. ri 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. \ 


While we shall never died tie verbal definitions as 
standards of faith, it does appear to us essential for 
the life of any society that it should understand tt- 
self, know what it is for, and be conscious of a clear 
mission In a word we have a collective 
testimony to give our generation, and we cannot 
separate that testimony from Jesus Christ. 

EDWARD GRUBB. 


A PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE. 
Lead me, yea, lead me deeper into life, 
This suffering, human life wherein thou liv’st 
And breathest still, and hold’st thy way Divine. 
*Tis here, O pitying Christ, where thee I seek, 
Here where the strife is fiercest; where the sun 
Beats down upon the highway thronged with men, 
And in the raging mart. O deeper lead 
My soul into the living world of souls 
Where thou dost move. 


But lead me, Man Divine, 
Where’er thou will’st, only that I may find 
At the long journey’s end thy image there, 
And grow more like to it. For art not thou 
The human shadow of infinite Love, 
That made and fills the endless universe? 
The very Word of him, the unseen, unknown, 
Eternal Good that rules the summer flower, 
And all the worlds that people starry space? 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


THE TWO BRANCHES. 
[Editorial in the current issue of The British Friend. | 
It is difficult to measure the loss and weakness 
that have come to the Society of Friends in 
America through separations, and most of all 
through the great division of 1827, which we 


associate with the name of Elias Hicks. The 
result of a separation always is that the more ex- 
treme elements on each side come to the front, 
and things are carried to far greater lengths than 
would have been pyssible had the two parties held 
together. So long as they remain in one organi- 
sation, even that element which is ina minority 
is able to exert a strong controiling influence over 
the other. By separation this mutually tempering 
influence is at once destroyed. 


If it be true, as Dr. Isaac Sharpless believes, that | 
‘there has never been a separation which could | 


not have been prevented by Christian tolerance, 


at all. 
*British Friend, December, 1907, p. 352. 
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{ Number Jume LXV. 
Number 6. ; 


have held hancities sian in one body the 
sobriety and solidity of the Conservative, the 
open-mindedness of the Liberal, and the fervent 
consecration of the Evangelical, it might have 
been not three times, but ten times as strong as 
it is to-day,—-if not in numbers, at least in reli- 
gious influence. 

Such thoughts as these naturally lead on to the 
consideration whether in any degree the mistakes 
of the past can be undone, whether it is yet pos- 
sible to ‘‘build the old wastes, and repair the for- 
mer desolations.’’ Can the two branches, ‘‘Or- 
thodox,’’ and ‘‘Hicksite,’’ come together? And 
is there any hope of drawing back into unity the 
larger (evangelical) and the smaller (conservative) 
bodies that, calling themselves ‘‘orthodox,’’ have 
yet separated from one another? 

A special responsibility rests upon London 
Yearly Meeting in this matter, because it is able, 
more than any other, to hold a mediating position. 
The present system of correspondence, it is true, 
keeps the ‘‘evangelical’’ Yearly Meetings in or- 
ganic union with us, to the exclusion of both the 
other branches. Opinions on this side the At- 
lantic differ as to the advantages of our method of 
correspondence, and we do not now propose to 
deal with this thorny subject. But, in spite of 
our closer union with one section, we Friends of 
London Yearly Meeting can feel at home with all 
kinds of Friends in America, more so, perhaps, 
than some of these are able to feel with one 
another. And most of our meetings, the larger 
ones at least, are such that any Friend from 
America, whatever body he belongs to, may be 
fairly at home with us. The ‘‘conservative’’ or 
the ‘‘Hicksite’’ does not feel happy ina ‘“‘pastor- 
al’’ meeting; nor does one who longs for hymns 
and a stated sermon easily accept the amount of 
silence which he finds among the other bodies. 
In England the former will generally feel at home 
in the morning meeting for worship; and, if this 
is too quiet for the ‘‘pastorally’’ inclined, he can 
at least find what suits him in the evening mission 
meeting. 

All that we of London Yearly Meeting can » do 


| we ought to do, to draw Friends of different 


and a, proper appreciation of varying circum- | pranches nearer together. 
stances and opposing points of view,’’* it follows | any idea of promoting organic union, we can do 
that no separation ever ought to have taken place | 


If the Society of Friends in America could | 


Apart altogether from 


something to enter into fellowship with all 
branches, to get to know them better, and to help 
them, in quiet informal ways, to come into touch 
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both with each other and with English Quakerism. 

All this is so much gain. ‘Ihe writer himself 
has abundantly proved that there is a very warm 
welcome for English Friends who go in a spirit of 
love and brotherhood—desiring not to judge 
others, but to speak of what they know,—among 
the different branches. 

One of the best results to be anticipated from 
such visits is the discovery that there is much of 
substantial unity below all the differences that 
separate. Friendly intercourse with those who 
differ will certainly tend to break down prejudices, 
and to prevent differences from being magnified. 

At the same time, nothing but good can come 
of looking quite calmly and dispassionately at the 
differences that really exist, for it is only so that 
we can judge how far they can be overcome. We 
will confine ourselves at present to the differences 
between ‘‘Orthodox’’ and ‘‘Hicksite,’’ and strive 
to discuss them in perfect friendliness. 

In October last the friend’s Intelligencer, the 
organ of the ‘‘Hicksite’’ branch, contained a very 
outspoken leader on ‘‘ Uniting the Two Societies, ’’ 
in which the conclusion was pressed that union 
is impossible unless one or other body gives upa 
principle which it believes to be essential. The 
fundamental difference between the two is, it was 
urged, that the one body holds, while the other 
refuses, a standard of religious belief. Evangeli- 
cal Friends, it was pointed out with much can- 
dour, who are concerned to maintain soundness of 
belief on the great fundamentals of Christian 
doctrine, cannot be expected to unite in fellow- 
ship with those who, like the Friends of the 
‘*Hicksite’’ body, repudiate any such concern. It 
is pointed out that the absence of a common stand- 
ard has not prevented Friends of that body from 
working together in a spirit of warm friendship 
and helpful fellowship, while in point of fact they 
have differed widely from one another in reli- 
gious belief. 

The statement is one of great interest, and it 
opens up some large questions. It is a note- 
worthy fact, which we shall do well to ponder, 
that a religious body which ‘still numbers over 
20,000 members should have held together with (as 
we are here told) no standard of belief, and should 
(in some districts at least) be drawing in adher- 
ents. This seems to show that verbal standard, 
or creed, may be of far less importance for se- 
curing unity than is generally supposed. While 
there is nothing, in the ideal set forth in the 
article, to show why a body that lives up to that 
ideal should be definitely Christian at all, the 
writer’s experience of the meetings of that 
branch would lead him to conclude that in most 
of them there is a living unity in the inward 
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Christ, and that in many there is a helpful and 
wholesome ministry, which is the outcome of, and 
draws to, some personal experience of His power 
in the life. While in theory the members may 
hold (and, we suppose, express) any view that 
appeals to them as true, in practice extreme 
statements on either side, whether of dogmatic 
assertion or denial, are felt to be out of harmony 
with the spirtt of the meeting, and are rarely 
made. In actual experience this general sense 
of what the meeting stands for is found to pre- 
serve a large measure of both unity and continuity; 
and is in striking contrast with the experience of 
some religious bodies that have adhered with ex- 
treme rigidity to verbal standards, and among whom 
there has been, not unity and sobriety, but the 
worst extremes of extravagance and division. 

The history of our own Yearly Meeting largely 
bears ‘this out. The days of strife and division 
were the days when outward standards, whether 
constituted by the doctrines and practices of the 
early Friends or by the authority of a supposed in- 
fallible Bible, were sought after as the condition of 
unity and stability. Since the time, now nearly 
twenty years ago, when London Yearly Meeting 
refused to adopt the Richmond Declaration of Faith, 
it has come much deeper into essential unity; the 
members who think differently understand each 
other better, and have more sense of a common 
purpose in their various activities. Our own ex- 
perience, and that of the other.branch, combine in 
warning us not to put our trust in external stand- 
ards, but in the living Spirit of Christ, who is not 
the author of confusion but of peace. 

And yet there is another side. While we shall 
never plead for verbal definitions as standards of 
faith, it does appear to us essential for the life of 
any society that it should understand itself, know 
what it is for, and be conscious of a clear mission. 
This seems the weak point of the ideal set forth in 
the article we are considering. There appears to be 
no principle suggested of common life. It is not 
clear that the body as there depicted stands for any 
truth, except that each member is to think and de- 
clare what seems true to him. What would be the 
real nature of a body so loosely compacted ? Would 
it be a portion of the Christian Church? That is, 
would it have any more intimate and organic con- 
nection with Jesus Christ than any other teacher? 
Would it fulfil the ideal which George Fox lived and 
worked for? Could it collectively witness for the 
Truth? 

What would be the public ministry of such a body? 
Would it allow and encourage persons to speak in 
meetings who are simply interested in discrediting 
what others believe, or who do not, and cannot, 
speak out of the depth of personal communion with 
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God? Such persons abound, and many of them are 
glad of an opportunity to make themselves heard. 
But surely that is not what George Fox intended. 
The Society of Friends, as we understand it, has a 
standard of belief, though not one that can be 
framed in verbal definitions. We claim to be, 
ideally, a community of followers of Jesus Christ, 
who regard Him not as a dead teacher, but as a 
living Spirit,—as one with whom we come into per- 
sonal relations, whose communion with the Father 
we are brought to share, who becomes for each of 
us, deep in the secret of our own souls, what only 
God can be. We find our mission in proclaiming to 
the world this Religion of the Spirit, and in proving 
that it will work: that it leads us, not into the 
anarchy of individualism, but into the unity of the 
truth. 

In a word, we have a collective testimony to give 
to our generation, and we cannot separate that tes- 
timony from Jesus Christ. The greatest of all 
questions in our day,—a question whose answer is 
vital to every human soul, and to all human 
society, —is this: Is the personal communion with 
God in which Jesus lived a reality, which we can 
share, or has it gone the way of beliefs exploded 
by the advance of knowledge? The Christian Church 
exists to assure the world that it 7s a reality. The 
Society of Friends exists to give that testimony, 
not from authoritative standards, but from persona] 
experience. It cannot afford to stand aloof, to de- 
cline a collective answer, to say that on such a 
question each member must think as he likes. 

These thoughts, we are sure, will find an echo 
among the spiritually-minded of both branches. If 
we have a common belief, a common message for 
the world, ought we to hesitate to express it, from 
the fear lest perchance we should be fettered to a 
creed ? E. G. 


A STUDY IN DOCTRINE AND 
DISCIPLINE. —III. 
LATER TESTIMONY OF THE LIGHT, 
Elias Hicks and Job Scott were cotemporaries, 
except that the former lived to be eighty-two, 
and the latter died at forty-two; the one having 


been born in 1743 and the other in 1751. A study 
of doctrine could hardly be comprehensive, which 
did not include a consideration of the views of 
Elias Hicks, touching the vital doctrines and tes- 
timonies of the Society, not to say religious doc- 
trine in general. What he thought and said about 
the Inner Light, is of special interest and import- 
ance in connection with the deliverances of the 
early Friends on the same subject. 

In a sermon preached in the North Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 16th, 1824, 
we find the following: ‘‘There is no outward 
comforter, no outward teacher, that can do the 
work for us in any way, or give us a knowledge 
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of what the will of the father is; for nothing else 
can do it but the divine teacher within, the light 
and spirit of God.’’ In the Trenton Meeting 
House, Twelfth month 12th, 1824, Elias Hicks 
among other things said: ‘‘A saving belief in 
God, is based on internal evidence. Therefore 
everyone of us has the same light and life, accord- 
ing to his necessity, as Jesus Christ had according 
to his proportion. And there is nothing that ever 
saved any one under heaven, but the light; and 
this is God in the soul, revealing himself by his 
own nature and essence.’’ In Hester Street 
Meeting House, New York, Fifth month 22nd, 
1825, his reported sermons make him say: ‘‘Well, 
then, we see that every rational, obedient soul 
under heaven, is ason of God. But nothing else 
can answer to make them so, but being led by the 
spirit of God.’’ In Wilmington, Delaware, 
Eleventh month 19th, 1826, he gave utterance to 
these words: ‘‘Moses, the prophets, Jesus Christ, 
and all of his apostles and faithful disciples, 
never did and never could go any farther than to 
recommend to the light within, the spirit of God, 
which Jesus said should teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance, what- 
soever he had said unto them, or all that was nec- 
essary for them to know.”’ 

It by no means follows that all or any Friends 
in any branch of the Society, unqualifiedly endorse 
the utterances made by Elias Hicks on this or 
other subjects which he treated. Still, it would 
seem that there is substantial unity of thought on 
the part of all of the Friends quoted in dealing 
with the fundamental doctrine of the Society. 
This leads us to remark, that the differences which 
have diverted and divided the Society did not 
hinge on this primary doctrine, nor upon any 
interpretation of it, but arose over doctrines re- 
garding which there had been wide diversity of 
opinion, and often real indifference, from the first 
appearance of Friends in the seventeenth century 
down to date. 

INNER LIGHT OR HO1Y SPIRIT. 

The question is not infrequently asked, ‘‘What 
is the difference between the Friendly theory of 
the Inner Light, or Christ within, or the Spirit, 
and the evangelical doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
the third person in the trinity?”’ The main 
sources of information touching the Holy Ghost, 
are to be found in the existing, if not the accepted 
creeds of Christendom. The Nicene, the Athana- 
sian, and the Apostles’ Creed, furnish the frame- 
work for that dogma, which human ingenuity has 
elaborated into a voluminous doctrinal literature, 
seldom read or studied, except by theologians, 
and students of religious history. 

It is hardly possible to consider the office and 
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function of the Holy Ghost, without examining 
the doctrine of the trinity. The Athanasian 
Creed declares: ‘‘And the Catholic faith is this: 
That we worship one God in trinity, and trinity 
in unity. Neither confounding the persons, nor 
dividing the substance. For there is one person 
of the Father, another of the Son, and another of 
the Holy Ghost.’’ The first of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion of the Church of England, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
makes this affirmation: ‘‘And in unity of the God- 
head, there be three persons of one substance, 
power and eternity, the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost.’ Touching the third person in the 
trinity, the fifth of the Articles of Religion says: 
“‘The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, is of one substance, majesty and 
glory with the Father and the Son, very and 
eternal God.’’ The articles from which these 
quotations were made were formulated and adopt- 
ed by a convocation which met in London in 1562. 
What is commonly called the Westminster Confes- 
sion, the creed of the Presbyterian Church, was 
the work of the Westminster Assembly, more or 
less continuously in session from 1643 to 1649; a 
time contemporary with the most fruitful period of 
the ministry of George Fox. In regard to the 
trinity the Westminster Confession says: ‘‘In the 
Unity of the Godhead there be three persons of 
one substance, power and eternity; God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
The Father is of none, neither begotten not proceed- 
ing; the Son is eternally begotten of the Father; 
the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from the 
Father and the Son.’’ 

These extracts may not be very clear in their 
meaning, and the literature elaborating these 
doctrines is not of the most enlightening sort, yet 
out of it, it is possible to get enough definite in- 
formation to show that between the theory of the 
Holy Ghost and the doctrine of the Inner Light 
or the Spirit of God in the soul of man, there isa 
wide distinction which amounts toa very great 
difference. A few sentences from Philip Schaff’s 
voluminous ‘‘History of the Christian Church,”’ 
will help to intensify and make plain this differ- 
ence. The evangelical position regarding the 
Holy Ghost largely rests on the theory of the 
“*procession;’’ this theory being one of the things 
which divided the Greek and Roman churches. 
The Greek Church held the Holy Ghost proceeded 
from the Father alone, while the Church of Rome, 
with equal tenacity and pertinacity, affirmed that 
the ‘‘procession’’ was from both the Father and 
the Son. It will be seen that evangelical Protes- 
tantism took over the Roman rather than the 
Greek theory. 
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As to how the Spirit proceeds, and what he 
does, we quote from Schaff. ‘‘The Spirit proceeds 
when he is sent on his divine mission to glorify 
the Son, and to apply the redemption to man.”’ 
Again quoting from Schaff: ‘‘The temporal mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the 
Son, beginning with the day of Pentecost, and 
continuing ever since.’’ Schaff further says: 
“The Saviour speaks of the office and work of the 
Spirit rather than his being and essence. Never- 
theless, there is a difference which must not be 
overlooked. Inthe procession the Spirit is ac- 
tive; in the mission he is passive.’’ This is an 
admission that the needs of theology are such, 
that a step beyond the statement of Jesus has to 
be taken, to sustain the doctrine under discussion. 

It will not be hard for the reader to gather from 
the foregoing testimony, that the Holy Ghost of 
the creeds is a person; that he exists outside the 
individual soul; that he may or may not come into 
the soul to perform a mystical office, in accord- 
ance with his relation and function as the third 
person in the trinity, and as part of the elaborate 
plan of salvation, beginning with the dogma 
touching the fall of man, and passing on to the 
vicarious sacrifice in the death of the historic 
Jesus on the cross outside of the gates of Jerusa- 
lem. 

A reference to the utterances of the early and 
later Friends, from Fox, Barclay and Penn, to the 
later deliverances of Scott and Hicks, will 
show that the Spirit to which they referred, is 
an internal, vitalizing, saving principle, which 
does not have to be brought in from the outside; 
that however it may be defined, and in what 
terms it may be described, it is the saving Spirit 
which was in the world before Jesus was born, 
and has appeared unto all men. The Friend is not 
tempted to unravel the mystery of the trinity, to 
understand how distinct substance and personality 
may be one personality. There is nothing in the 
Friendly theory of the Light Within, ineonsistent 
with holding any of the varying beliefs about the 
nature of Jesus, or the divinity of Christ, and 
hence the spiritual unity about which Friends 
talk, and which they to a certain degree experi- 
ence, consists in each individual acknowledging 
and relying upon his apprehension of the Indwell- 
ing Spirit, and carries with it no requirement as 
to uniformity of doctrine or conformity to creed. 
One might believe in the trinity in its extremest 
sense, and still be in touch with the Friendly fun- 
damental, although it may be said more or less 
advisedly, that it is doubtful if any consider- 
able number of Friends during the first hundred 
and fifty years of the history of the Society, 
believed in the personal and mathematical trinity. 
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SEARCH AND RESEARCH FOR THE 
FRIENDS OF HOLLAND.-—-IIL. 

My search for the Friends of Amsterdam was 
rewarded by the discovery of several buildings 
and places associated with them, of some of their 
descendants (who have never been Friends), and 
of a collection of most interesting family papers, 
which the last of their number had left in the 
hands of his children when he too departed to 
rejoin his long lost associates in the Heavenly 
City. Amsterdam had been a City of Refuge for 
them in the early days of the Society, and for 
nearly two centuries they had lived their lives 
beside its peaceful canals. More than a half- 
century has elapsed since the last of their number 
died; but some faint echo of their activities still 
lives in the vastly larger modern city, the busy 
child of the North Sea Canal. 

It was in the Royal Archives at The Hague, 
that I came most unexpectedly upon the trail of 
the Friends of Amsterdam. I use the word trail 
advisedly, for it was here that I first learned of 
one who was called by my informant ‘‘The Last 
of the Mohicans,’’ and who proved to be the last 
of the Quakers in Holland. My informant was a 
septuagenarian banker of Rotterdam who had 
retired years ago to the comforts and beauty of a 
home in The Hague, and was spending his declin- 
ing years in lettered ease. He laughed most 
genially, and justly, too, I thought, over his little 
joke which a question from Fenimore Cooper’s 
fellow countryman and a resident of William 
Penn’s sylvan state had called forth. I daresay, 
too, that the sight of ‘‘a real, live Quaker,’’ his 
first since sixty years agvu, stirred his boyhood 
memories and tickled his sense of the incongru- 
ous. He told me that he remembered seeing sev- 


eral times, when a schoolboy in Amsterdam, ‘‘a | 


stately, broad-brimmed old gentleman,’’ who was 
pointed out to him as ‘‘the last of the Quakers.’’ 
In later life, he had business relations with the 
Quaker’s grandson, and he kindly offered to give 
me a letter of introduction to his old business 
friend. This grandson proved to be Gideon M. 
Boissevain, one of Amstérdam’s well known citi- 
zens, and his maternal grandfather was Jean 
- Etienne Mollet. 

I soon journeyed to Amsterdam and was received 
most kindly by Mr. Boissevain, who told me all 
he remembered of his grandfather, gave me the 
latter’s portrait,.loaned me a great mass of his 
family papers, and took me to his old home, to 
the Quaker Meeting House, and to the school 
which commemorates the peace principles exem- 
plified of an English Friend and the benevolent 
activities of the last members of the old Amster- 
dam Meeting. 





| letters of marque against Dutch ships. 





The grandfather’s house is one of the fine patri- 
cian residences which lend their picturesque and 
stately beauty to the Keizersgracht, or Emperor’s 
Canal (No. 521). The meeting house, a few 
blocks distant on the Keizersgracht (No. 152), was 
a disappointment to me, in that its exterior ap- 
pearance has been changed since the old days, and 
its interior is now devoted to the imperious neces- 
sities of trade. But I had found in the Fodor and 
the Rijks Museums, in Amsterdam, some prints 
of 1780 and 1796, giving both interior and ex- 
terior views of the meeting house, and through 
the kindness of the museums’ directors I had had 
them photographed. So that asI stood within 
the ancient precincts and looked round upon the 
solid cld timbers of the meeting room itself, I 
could form a mental picture of the olden scene, 
and almost fancy I heard the echo of the voices of 


| Etienne Mollet, Judith Zinspenning, Willem Sewel 
| and of other Friends who, like Elizabeth Fry, 


Samuel Gurney, William Allen and Etienne Grellet, 
came across the channel or ocean to visit their 
Dutch brethren. 

The school, strangely enough, was founded on 
the bequest of an English Friend who became, 
involuntarily, a kind of privateersman during our 
Revolutionary War. It was the pioneer school of 
its kind in Amsterdam, and its success led to the 
establishment of seventeen others in the city 
before a quarter century had passed after its com 
mencement; and now it hasa large number of 
imitators. So that the importance of this school 
in Amsterdam’s educational system, aside from 
its connection with Quaker history, may warrant 
the rehearsal of its story here. 

In the year 1781, after Holland had recognized 
American independence and had thus incurred 
England’s hostility, the British government issued 
A number 
of these ships were captured by the British pri- 
vateersmen, and among them was the “‘ Amster- 
dams Welvaren’’ (Amsterdam’s Welfare), sailing 
from Curacao toward Amsterdam, and captured 
off the Irish coast. The prize was sent toward 
one of the Irish ports, while the captor sailed on 
to London and had its prize insured. The latter 
sank before it reached port, and the insurance 
money was paid to its captor’s owners. One of 
these owners, three in number, was a member of 
‘“‘the religious society of Friends or so-called 
Kwakers, whose fundamental. principles did not 
permit, under any pretext whatever, the prosecu- 
tion of warfare or even a participation in advan- 
tages gained from it.’’ [So says the Dutch histo- 
rian of the school.] This owner, accordingly, 
determined to place his share of the insurance 
money, amounting to 1,800 pounds sterling, in 
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the hands of trustees to be restored to the ship’s 
owners. The trustees invested the sum in the 
public funds, and added the accruing interest to 
it. After peace was declared in 1783, a notice 
was inserted in the Amsterdam papers requesting 
the owners of the ship to make themselves known. 

No one appeared to claim the money; and while 
the notice was being continued, the quarter-cen- 
tury of Napoleon’s warfare began. After the 
Peace of Amiens, in 1802, the search was renewed, 
but again without result; and again England and 
the Continent were involved in war. Another 
search was made in 1816, and in that year, claim- 
ants appeared and proved their right to the sum 
of 3,800 pounds sterling. This sum was paid to 
them, but the original sum had increased so 
largely that a surplus remained in the hands of 
the trustees; and this surplus they decided to 
devote to the establishment of some useful institu- 
tion within the city of Amsterdam. The Am- 
sterdam Friends were consulted, and on the advice 
of Jean Etienne Mollet, who had visited the in- 
fant schools of England, an infant school for 
Amsterdam was founded. The difficulty of secur- 
ing a proper site and mistress for the proposed 
school delayed its opening for some years; but 
finally it opened in 1828, and received the name 
of the captured ship, ‘‘Amsterdams Welvaren.”’ 

The building erected for it stands in the Beer- 
enstraat (No. 7), just off the Keizersgracht, and 
not far from the meeting house. It has two 
stories, a basement and attic; a full-rigged ship is 
portrayed on the peak and over the front door; 
the monogram of J. Warder, the English Friend, 
who had put his peace principles into practice, 
with this concrete result, stands on each door-post; 
and the inscription, Bewaarschool Amsterdams 
Welvaren, is across the front. 


letters on a wooden slab in the wall, and in both 
Dutch and English, of the main facts in the story 
of the school’s founding; and in the Manager’s 


Room above are portraits of Elizabeth Fry, Sam- | 
uel Gurney, William Allen and three other Quaker | 


worthies, and a small case filled with Quaker | oldest in America, and one of the most influential 


books in English and Sewel’s History in Dutch. 
The management of the school for nearly a 


In the large school- | 
room on the first floor isa statement, in large | 
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quarter-century after its founding was chiefly in | 


the hands of Jean Etienne Mollet, and after his 
death, in those of his son-in-law, Daniel Boisse- 
vain, Jr., who was succeeded in turn by the 
grandson, Gideon M. Boissevain. They have been 
assisted in the management by several women, 
usually members of the Mollet-Boissevain families; 
while the direct care of the children is confided to 
a mistress and three assistants. About one hun- 
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age, and of all religious denominations, are cared 
for and instructed gratis. The hours are from 9 
to 12, and from 1.30 to 5.30; and besides the relief 
afforded to ‘‘working women’”’ by these seven 
hours’ care of their children, the school evidently 


provides the children with very useful instruction. 
( To be continued. ) 


Paris, 1st mo. 14th 1908. Wo. T. HULL. 


An act of goodness is in itself an act of happi- 
ness. It is the flower of a loving inner life, of joy 
and contentment.—Maeterlinck. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 

[An appeal to the churches, by James L. Tryon, chair- 
man of the Church Committee of the American Peace 
Society. ] 

Although the Hague Conference is over, this is 
no time for us to rest. Everything that is done 
now goes just so far to prevent war, to save 
human life, and to establish justice on the basis 
of law among the nations. During the coming 
year every religious convention that permits the 
discussion of philanthropic subjects on its pro- 
gram should appoint a speaker or speakers to take 
up the peace muvement. Resolutions and other 
expressions of sentiment should (1.) encourage 
our government to make arbitration treaties with 
all countries; (2.) ask it to help put into operation 
at once the High Court of Nations which only 
awaits an agreement as to the appointment of 
judges; and (3.) urge it to promote the study of 
the limitation of armaments according to the vote 
passed at The Hague. This should include an 
investigation into the moral effect of increasing 
armaments on the problem of preserving peace. 

If you are a minister, teach arbitration and peace 
in your congregation. Inform your people; their 
good infiuence will go out to others and help cre- 
ate a desire for these things. By teaching your 
people you will join in the arrangements that the 
American Peace Society is making among the 
churches of various States. This Society, the 


in the world in educating public sentiment, is 
planning through its members to have union- 
meetings held at which peace and arbitration will 


| be made a tonic by one or more speakers, or, in 
| some cases, to havea sermon preached by the 
pastor of a centrally located church, who will in- 


vite his townspeople to his service. Some minis- 


| ters will bring the subject before their Christian 


| Endeavor workers. 


| 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., when requested, 


| will send literature at the cost of postage to local 
dred children of kindergarten and primary school | speakers, to enable them to prepare themselves to 
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advantage. The other Peace Societies, particu- 
larly of Connecticut and New York, are also 
active in interesting the churches in the peace 
cause. Between the efforts of these and other 
peace organizations, as well as the Peace Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which is always busy, and which, during 
the past year, reports hundreds of meetings held 
and sermons preached, the churches of the coun- 
try are likely to do a great service in instructing 
the people in right international principles. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS—II. 


These meetings may profitably take up a general 
consideration of the First-day school situation and 
the specific problems of their own schools or enter 
into a detailed and careful consideration of 
methods and subject matter. 

A good starting point is to choose a book like 
Brumbaugh’s ‘‘Making of a Teacher’’ and assign 
a limited portion for home reading. At the meet- 
ing the section read may be taken up for consid- 
eration. The discussion should be based upon the 


author’s point of view and its application to the | 


experience of those present—one person can 
profitably present a review of the salient points in 
the chapter read in order to get it vividly before 
the minds of those present. Such questions as 
these may follow: Does the author’s view appeal 
to us as true? Have we had any experience which 
bears upon the subject? 


our own work? What else have we read or heard 
on this subject? How does it accord with the 
view now before us? The leader or secretary 


may sum up the general conclusions indicated by | 
In cases where it is impractical | 


the discussion. 
for each attender of the meeting to have a text 


book for home reading some one may be appointed | 
to read the section in the meeting before the dis- | 


cussion is entered into. 


it long enough and with erough continuity of meth- 
od to get the benefit of the author’s logical sequence 
in treatment. Mixed programs that attempt to 
review one or two books and offer solutions toa 
few questions of metaphysics, history and policy 
fail of large efficiency in developing teachers. In 


addition to a book dealing with methods, a course | 
of study embracing material generally used in | 
First-day school teaching may be carried by an | 
The best basis for Bible | 
| of looking at the First-day school, this application 
The understanding and interpretation of prophecy, | 
law and poetry, depends largely upon a clear view | 


ambitious meeting. 
study is a knowledge of history and geography. 


of the material conditions and environment which 


Is there any application | 
of the suggestions made which we can apply in | 
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brought them forth. Kent’s series for Bible stu- 
dents, while not written in a style to attract the 
general reader, who wants to get a little informa- 
tion without much trouble, is a very clear presen- 
tation of the development of Hebrew history and 
shows in a way sufficiently elementary to be easily 
understood how the Bible was written and com- 
piled. It isa thoroughly workable series fora 
body of teachers. When a teacher knows the 
Bible fairly well and has some knowledge of peda- 
gogical method she may take up a class of almost 
any grade in the First-day school with a reason- 
able chance of success, provided of course, she 
means to succeed. The general knowledge re- 
quired is so much the same for teaching all classes 
outside of the primary (which must always stand 
as a distinct proposition) that the work of prepa- 
ration may be done by teachers of many grades 
working together in a teachers’ meeting. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE, 


140 N. 15th St., Phila. Secretary. 


If you want to make your pupils care for the 
Bible you must carry them beyond the words of 
the book and you must make them feel the attrac- 
tion of its life and spirit. Your teaching will be 
of little use unless you can make the issues of life 
and death, of joy and woe, of earth and heaven, 
rise before your class so that they seem as real as 
the law of gravitation does in the physics class. 

-Edward B. Rawson. 


We cannot induce men to follow the Christ if 
we ourselves do not regard the Christ life, includ- 
ing all its unpopularity and suffering and the 
painful death, as a really successful life—a life to 
emulate and to rejoice in. If we, in practice, 
regard Jesus as an unpractical visionary, dream- 
ing dreams of life impossible except in a kingdom 
already millennial, our only hope as teachers is in 


When a book is taken up, it is advisable to stick to | ceasing to call ourselves Christians and in teach- 


ing an actual, vital faith. No methods, no helps, 


| no study, no personal magnetism, can replace that 


deep-seated conviction which transforms human 
lives to the likeness of the Master’s life. 
— Jesse H. Holmes. 


If the First-day school is a school,—a school 
with a definite body of knowledge to impart—to 
be effective it must be organized in accordance 
with established pedagogical principles. This way 


of psychology and pedagogy, is one of the conspic- 
uous educational movements of the time. 
--Rufus M. Jones. 
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SOME OF OUR AFFIRMATIONS. 


We have been asked what safe ground there 
is to stand upon in a religious society that has no 
accepted creed, whose members may or may not 
believe in the infallibility of the Bible, or in the 
miraculous conception, and may even be agnostics 
or atheists. 

There are a few who think themselves atheists 
in our branch of the Society of Friends. Our 
desire for these is that they may become fully 
conscious of a Power not themselves that makes 
for righteousness, and be strengthened by com- 
munion with this power. Believing that there is 
something divine within them, although they 
themselves do not recognize it, and that they are 
children of God and therefore our brothers, we 
are glad that they feel a desire to continue their 
membership in our meetings, if on no other 
basis, so far as they are concerned, than the de- 
sire for human fellowship. 

An agnostic, as we understand it, is one who 
does not feel sure that there is any other god than 
the forces of nature, or that the soul preserves its 
individuality after it leaves the body. He ac- 
knowledges that there isa light within, though 
he does not know whence it comes. He 
earnestly seeks for more light and a fuller con- 
ception of truth. One of these agnostics among 
us says: ‘‘ There is an everywhere-inherent in- 
fluence; the universe is its sublime creation 
and abode. . This universal influence seeks 
expression for its infinite energy; everything 
from atom to aeon, space or time, expresses it; the 
heavens declare its glory. Why not call it Divine? 
The Divine Spirit in man tirelessly reaches out 
through the measureless oceans of space, seeking 
the spheres to connect them. . Harmonious 
relation with the starry heavens, with the divine 
spirit in man and elsewhere in the universe, per- 
haps constitutes all the moral law there is.’’ May 
not a member of meeting with such thoughts as 
these have a fuller grasp of the foundation prin- 
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ciples of Friends than some other member who be- 
lieves that there is no path to eternal life and 
light except the one that is fenced by a forma 
creed? 

Our Society is based upon the three words o! 
George Fox—‘‘Mind the Light.’’ We _ believe 
with the apostle that there is a light ‘‘which 
lighteth every man coming into the world.’’ And 
if every man has something of the divine within 
him, this common divinity makes all men 
brothers, and places upon all the duties and obli 
gations which brotherhood implies. This light 
so frequently spoken of in the writings of Friends, 
has been also variously called by them the Voice, 
the Seed, Grace, Word of God, Christ Within. 
Isaac Sharpless says in his ‘‘Quaker Experiment,”’ 
the central teaching of early Friends was ‘‘that 
the Divine Being speaks directly to the heart of 
every man.”’ He afterwards adds: ‘‘The Grace 
was universal. Every man in Christian or heathen 
lands had felt its influence, and if yielded to, his 
salvation might be effected.’’ 

Many passages could be quoted to show that 
early Friends did not think a knowledge of or 
belief in the historic Christ was essential to sal- 
vation, but two of these will suffice our present 
purpose. Robert Barclay said: ‘‘Justin Martyr 
stuck not to call Socrates a Christian, saying that 
‘all such as lived according to the divine word in 
them, which was in all men, were Christians.’ ”’ 
Job Scott, a Friend of the eighteenth century, 
wrote in his Journal; ‘‘The union of God and man 
in the one spirit, has ever been, and ever will be, 
the alone, full and complete satisfaction and en- 
joyment of souls.’’ The teaching that the Scrip- 
tures were to be read and interpreted by the light 
within was so universal among early Friends that 
it is unnecessary to quote passages confirming 
this view. 

Believing that God always has revealed himself 
to men individually, and still continues to do so, 
we come together in our meetings, sit down in 
the silence, and wait for the messages that come 
to our souls directly, or through the words of 
others. Any one in the meeting who feels that a 
thought has been given him for utterance is at 
liberty to arise and utter it. It is the purpose of 
the meeting not to indulge in controversy but to 
encourage each to speak what he feels to be the 
truth. Those who listen must test the value of 
the message by the witness to the truth in their 
own hearts, and must bear in mind that what has 
no present value for them may be nourishing food 
for others. In our meetings, as in other Friends’ 


| meetings, if some one persists in speaking fre- 


quently who disturbs those assembled instead of 
ministering to them, he is asked to remain silent. 
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We have steadfastly maintained our testimony in 
favor of a free gospel ministry, believing that all 
our members should have equal liberty and oppor- 
tunity. 

Whatever may be the divergence of our views 
concerning the birth, death and resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth, we unite in accepting him as 
the greatest of prophets, revealing to us the lov- 
ing tenderness of God and showing us the ideal 
manhood toward which we should strive. In his 
teachings we find a philosophy of life suited to 
every age of the world and all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. We trust him as our leader, love 
him as our friend and brother, and look upon him 
as ‘‘the highest manifestation of God in man.”’ 


OUR QUAKER LEGACY. 


We have recently read ina valued exchange, 
American Friend, an encouraging item. It wasa 
brief mention of a society of Young Friends at 
Fowler, Kansas, who are making a study of the 
History of Friends. A young woman read a paper 
on ‘‘Quaker Young People’’ which met the general 
approval of the Society, from which the following 
was quoted: ‘‘There is nothing inviting to young, 
strong manhood, which loves work and adventure, 
in a religion of simpers and poses and idle condi- 
tions of bliss. The legacy that Quakerism has 
left the young is a list of Christian graces. Rev- 
erence, simplicity, frugality, sincerity, frankness, 
honesty, steadiness, firmness, sympathy, gentle- 
ness, peaceableness, keepers of home, purity.’’ 

If young Friends are imbibing such grand ideas 
of truth from their historical studies, we need not 
fear for the future of Quakerism, or indeed for 
the future of society at large, for if the virtues 
here presented ‘‘shook the earth’’ in the eight- 
eenth century, surely the enlightenment of the 
twentieth century will not be slow to perceive 
their value for all time. If present and succeed- 
ing generations can be infused with the idea that 
these virtues must be practiced to become avail- 
able; that men and women of any age cannot live 
long upon the reputation of good ancestors, then 
will come great gain from such studies as are now 
being pursued in many places. If, however, this 
study is only taken up by reason of its present 
popularity, and no persevering attempt made to 
embody these virtues in daily living, all cause for 
encouragement will have disappeared, for there is 
but one way to obtain the crown of righteousness, — 
by the cross of Christ, which means the subjection 
of the human will to the Divine. 


In the January number of The British Friend 
begins a new series of Bible Notes. This series 
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takes up the Life and Writings of Paul and is 
prepared by R. S. Franks, M. A., B. Litt., who 
has been one of the instructors at Woodbrooke. 
Friends subscribing now for the first time to The 
British Friend would do well to have their sub- 
scription begin with this number so as not to miss 
any of these valuable studies. This first issue 
gives an account of the sources of information for 
the life and writings of Paul. 

This issue contains an article on Sympathy by 
John William Graham and a review by him of 
‘*The Latest Life of William Penn’’ (Quaker and 
Courtier: The Life and Work of William Penn. 
By Mrs. Colquhoun Grant.) There is also a re- 
view of the Life of Abraham Lincoln by Henry 
Bryan Binns, an English Friend who has become 
an authority on certain matters American. 


We welcome a new Friends’ periodical, a four 
page monthly entited The Messenger, published by 
the Friends’ Association, Toronto. The first 
number contains an original poem on Whittier, 
written for the Toronto celebration of his hun- 
dredth birthday; ‘‘The Church of the Future,” a 
clipping from the Literary Digest, with comments 
thereon; ‘‘Peace Progress, 1907,’’ by A. C. Cour- 
tice; ‘‘Notes’’ concerning Friends and their do- 
ings; a column of current comment on vital ques- 
tions; ‘‘Subjects for Meditation’’ selected from 
well-known authors, and a column in lighter vein 
called ‘‘Sharps and Flats.’’ May this Messenger 
bring good tidings into many homes. 


The Phoenix, the monthly magazine published by 
Swarthmore students, is ably edited and well 
printed. The issue for First month opens with 
an obituary of Edward H. Magill, which is accom- 
panied by a reproduction of the oil painting of 
Swarthmore’s ex-president recently placed in 
Parrish Hall. There are also memorials to Dr. 
Magill by President Swain, Dr. Appleton, Pro- 
fessor Hoadley, Professor Price, Dr. Holmes, Dr. 
Battin, and Professor Isabelle Bronk. In addition 
to the poem of J. Russell Hayes, which was pub- 
lished in the Intelligencer, there isa poem to 
E. H. M., written by a member of the class of 
76. 


Henry L. Brinton, in an editorial in the Oxford 
Press, expresses regret that Pennsylvania should 
be so far behind other states in legislation con- 
cerning temperance and woman suffrage. In 
regard to temperance, he says it stands on the 
same plane as Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, 


Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. In company 
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with 19 other states Pennsylvania grants women | 


no suffrage of any kind. Of the other 26 states 


both. 


INTER-STATE TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 

For several years past an effort has been made to 
secure the enactment by Congress of a law to en- 
able states which have enacted prohibitory laws, 
to control the shipment of intoxicants from license 
localities, to those prohibition districts, but so far 
without success. : 

There has been such a wonderful growth in 
temperance sentiment, within the last two years, 
that those who have the matter in charge, are 
very hopeful that such legislation can be secured 
from the present Congress. Hon. Charles A. 
Littlefield of Maine has introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives, which will place inter- 
state shipments of liquor under the control of the 
State, so soon as they shall come within the limits 
of the State: and this bill has been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. It is believed 
that if it can be reported favorably by that Com- 
mittee to the House, its passage will be secured. 

This letter is written to urge all of our members 
to write letters to the Hon. John J. Jenkins, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, or to his 
own Representative if he isa member of said 
committee, urging that the Littlefield bill be 
reported favorably to the House of Representa- 
tives at as early aday as practicable. Prompt 
action is necessary and Friends all over the coun- 
try are urged to write such letters themselves and 
to use their influence among their neighbors to 
secure aS many such communications as possible. 
Short personal letters have far more weight than 
the ordinary petition. The names of the Judiciary 
Committee are as follows: John J. Jenkins, Wis- 
consin; Richard Wayne Parker, New Jersey; De 
Alva S. Alexander, New York; Charles E. Little- 
field, Maine; Charles Q. Tirrell, Massachusetts; 
John A. Sterling, Illinois; John H. Foster, Indi- 
ana; Henry T. Bannon, Ohio, Reuben O. Moon, 
Pennsylvania; Gerrit J. Diekema, Michigan; 
George R. Malby, New York; Henry S. Caulfield, 
Missouri; David A. DeArmond, Missouri; Henry 
D. Clayton, Alabama; Robert L. Henry, Texas; 
William G. Brantley, Georgia; Charles C. Reid, 
Arkansas; Edwin Y. Webb, North Carolina. 

B. H. M. 


WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held in New 
York, First month 25th, 1908. The meeting was 
well attended, notwithstanding the heavy fall-of 
snow of the day before. 








| in the other two. 





| and that he is a near presence to us. 


[Second month 8, 1908 


At the meeting for worship, preceding the busi- 


| ness meeting, Reuben P. Kester of Grampian, 
four grant unlimited suffrage to women, and the | 


others grant them municipal or school suffrage or | 


Pa., spoke in part as follows: ‘‘It is sometimes 
said that there is in the present generation a 
decline in religion, a dearth of true religious feel- 


| Ing among the common work-a-day people, and 


yet I apprehend that there is no less of religious 
feeling, of realization of the need for spirituality, 
to-day, than heretofore. After Jesus ceased to 
set forth his simple teaching there came a time 
when certain persons claimed to have the right 
and authority to set forth those teachings, and 
they promulgated them according to their own 
view of their import. The current growing un 
willingness to accept authority impresses those in 
authority with a belief that religion itself is de- 
clining. Although we abandon such authority, 
we may be justified in taking another, that of 
Jesus Christ; thus we may reach acommon ground 
with others. We have mystified much that may 
be simple, have held up some non-essentials as 
essential, and things essential have been neg- 
lected. We have failed to distinguish between 
things temporal and things spiritual. In the 
teachings of Jesus Christ , we may see simple 
things presented in ways simplé¢, concise, and 
short. Among these is that of the Fatherhood of 
God. As tothe precise character of this there 
may be different conceptions. Jesus taught that 
religion is a thing of life and growth. He 
showed simple fishermen those essential things 
we need to-day and which we should teach. There 
is a power in man, and that power should be 
developed in its fullness. Jesus showed this 
development by the simple parable of the corn, 
first the blade then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear. Also by the parable of the growth of 
the mustard-seed, which is among the least of 
seeds, but develops so that birds may lodge in the 
branches. The lifetime of man is the period in 
which his spiritual powers are to be developed. 
The whole life is needed. Children at school are 
not expected to return at the evening of the first 
day, with full powers; it takes day after day. So 
with us also, we need to grow day after day, 
through our whole lives. The law of exercise is 
that by which powers are developed. The boy’s 
play, his running and romping, develop his physi- 
cal powers. In the mental also, exercise is 
requisite. In the third part, the spiritual, exer- 
cise is no less necessary for full development than 
We cannot define where one 
part begins and the other ends; the bounds of 
the physical, the mental and the spiritual are 
merged. Exercise of all is necessary. 

‘“‘Jesus taught that we have a Heavenly Father, 
If there can 
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be no discerning of a Heavenly Father, if there 
can be no recognition of Him, if He cannot affect 
us in any ways that we may discern, there can be 
no proper development of our spiritual powers. 
We cannot easily answer how we come to love our 
neighbors, our parents and our family, and it is 
hard to say how we may come to love our Heaven- 
ly Father. The child gradually recognizes the 
good things a parent does for the child, and that 
such good things arise from the love the parent 
has for the %hild; such recognition develops love 
for the parent. Soday by day as we recognize 
the good things of Our Father, and his love for us, 
there is developed in us love for him, and thereby 
our spiritual powers also develop. If the Heaven- 
ly Father is so far removed from us that there can 
be no conscious recognition of his care and love 
for us, I do not see how we can obey the first 
great commandment, and learn to love the author 
of our being. 

‘*Exercise of the power of choice of the good 
develops our spiritual powers. Every act of obe- 
dience strengthens the power and brings satisfac- 
tion; the development itself brings its’ own re- 
ward. 

‘“‘This is one of the demands of the present day, 
to know and recognize the spirit of God in us, 
and the present generation contains those who are 
seeking, although not seeking in the way that 
those of the old school comprehend or would have 
it seek. I believe that every one of the teachings 
of Jesus contained truth. His doctrines were 
simple, but the teachers who have been endeavor- 
ing to teach them have dwelt, instead, upon be- 
liefs and creeds, and dogmas hard to accept. The 
lesson taught by Jesus in the parable of the prodi- 
gal son was ‘Cease to do evil; learn to do well.’ 
The prodigal did not send tésee what sacrifices, 
what presents, would be required or accepted; all 
he did and all he had to do was to turn toward his 
Father’s house. We should go back to the simple 


Jesus thought. May we be as passive as the 


naturally as does the corn to the fruitful ear.’’ 


told by St. Mark, it appeared that Jesus came 
teaching the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
This Kingdom of God was not any coming of some- 


thing outside, nor was it a great day of judgment. | 


Jesus taught that it is something within, that it | visiting smaller branches came up for considera- 


| tion. 


is possible for the will of God to be here and now 
among thechildren of men. It is not an endeavor 


to square with any of the creeds that have been | 


taught in Christendom. It is not a bunching of 
doctrine in a supreme effort to save a human 
soul. It is found in the conduct of our daily lives. 








| two years ago. 
| came to the conclusion that the committee might 
| do far more for the small meetings in the Quarter 
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We may find the will of God in our physical bodies, 
studied by physiologists. We may find the will 
of God in social life, investigated by sociologists. 
We may carry the thought on into the domain of 
the mysteries, those things which we cannot see 
clearly to the end. These we must study piece- 
meal, in instalments, as they come before us. As 
we study them, they open before us and we com- 
prehend them, one by one. Presently we reach a 
plane where we realize the depth of our study; 
we refrain from passing quick judgments; we 
reach an atmosphere of tranquillity. In the past 
we have assumed that what we were willing to 
call the will of God, that portion that was re- 
vealed to us, must be imposed upon every one 
else, not realizing that our portion of the will of 
God, only when combined and joined with what 
appears to others, rounds out and constitutes the 
whole will of God which shall move and save the 
race, which is and shall be the light and leading, 
the uplift and betterment of the children of men. 
After the business session and a time of social 
mingling Friends re-assembled and listened to an 
address by Henry W. Wilbur on ‘‘Friendly Testi- 
monies and Sufferings,’’ in Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere. We have a great heritage 
of testimonies. We ought to be testifying now, 
positively and negatively, but especially positi- 
vely and affirmatively. We gave up the plenary 
dispensation of the church and later of the book, 
but there came a time when we developed a 
plenary dispensation of our own, a dispensation 
of the authority of the preacher, of those who 
spoke in our meetings. Let us open up the by- 
ways and hedges of our civilization to a genuine, 
simple, spiritual religion. H. M. H. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


[The following account of the winter session of this 
Quarterly Meeting, held on Seventh-day, the 1st, is from 


the Philadelphia Public Ledger of the following day. } 
things that Jesus taught and think the things that | 


Younger members of the Philadelphia Quarterly 


| Meeting of the Society of Friends made a deter- 
blade of corn to its environment, and develop as | mined but unsuccessful effort yesterday at the 
| regular session of the meeting at Fifteenth and 
Henry W. Wilbur said that in the concise story Race Streets to move their elders in the meeting 
| to a policy believed by them to be one of progress 


| along at least one line of work of the meeting. 


The move of the young Quakers came when the 
report of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee for 


This committee is composed of a large 
number of the members of the meeting, both old 
and young. Most of the latter were put on only 
In their short experience they 
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than has so far been accomplished, and some of 
them said so yesterday in so many words. So far 
in its career the committee has confined its activi- 
ty to visiting the small meetings in this city and 
its vicinity and occasionally arranging for a 
special meeting. It was reported yesterday that 
members of the committee had during the last 
year visited the meetings at Radnor, Haverford, 
Merion, Frankford, Fairhill, Reading, 35th Street 
and Lancaster Avenue and other places. Last 
summer a member of the committee was instru- 
mental in reviving for a short time the meeting at 
Radnor, which had been discontinued. Two 
special meetings were also held at the same place. 
At Reading, where there are now only a few 
members, there has been manifested a revival of 
interest in Quakerism. A First-day (Sunday) 
school has been established and the Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, as_ well 
as the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will make 
an effort to-increase the activity in the meeting 
itself. With this information before the meeting 
yesterday, Mary H. Whitson of Friends’ Central 
School, and a member of the Visiting Committee, 
proposed that a committee be appointed to go over 
the whole fieid of work of the Visiting Committee 
for the purpose of determining how this work 
could be extended and broadened. This proposi- 
tion immediately received the approval of Arthur 
Jackson and Mary Gilby, two other members of 
the Visiting Committee. Later, still other young 
Friends, as well as some of the older members, 
spoke favorably of the proposed action. Most of 
the older Friends were, however, opposed to the 
appointment of a committee for the purpose 
named and it was finally decided to take no such 
action for at least another year. In the mean- 
time, the Visiting Committee will continue its 
work along the same lines as in the past. 

The meeting yesterday was largely attended by 
representatives of all the monthly meetings in the 
quarter, Philadelphia, Green Street, Radnor and 
Exeter, the latter held at Reading. Sarah Gris- 
com and J. Eugene Baker presided as clerks. A 
long meeting for worship preceded the session for 
business. Among the Friends who spoke were 
Isaac Wilson, of Canada. In connection witha 
report by the committee having charge of the 
Quarterly Meeting Home in Germantown, which 
was erected and endowed by the late Anna T. 
Jeanes, the question of the rejection or acceptance 
of the Jeanes bequest to Swarthmore College was 
injected into the meeting by George B. Cock, of 
Germantown. He was of the opinion that the be- 
quest should be accepted by the managers, three 
of whom—lIsaac H. Clothier, Charles F. Jenkins 
and Edmund Webster—were in the meeting. The 
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speaker got little sympathy, and there was not « 
word in response to what he said, excepting from 
Edmund Webster, who objected to the discussio, 
of the bequest [on the ground that the subject was 
not before the meeting. | 

The home in Germantown was reported to be in 
a flourishing condition. Forty-six Friends are 
boarding there at present. 

Another important matter considered by th: 
meeting was that part of the Yearly Meetin: 
discipline relating to the holding of meetings, lov: 
and unity, talebearing and detraction and the 
settlement of differences. The three queries 
having to do with these subjects were read and 
formally answered. A nominating committee 
presented a long list of Friends to serve on the 
Quarterly Meeting Philanthropic Committee, the 
chief work of which is to manage the Neighbor- 
hood Guild at 157 Fairmount Avenue. 


The deepest mysteries of life are solved not by 
thinking, but by living. 
, —Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


THE LOST LEADER. 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others, she lets us devote; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed; 

How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch from their 
graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


We shall march prospering—not through his presence ; 
Songs may inspire us—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 


Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more devil’s triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 

Life’s night begins; let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad, confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; 

‘rhen let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne! 


Robert Browning. 
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BIRTHS. 


THOMPSON.—At New Garden, Pa., Eleventh month 
24th, 1907, to J. Howard and Hannah R. Thompson, a 
daughter who is named Elizabeth Louise Thompson. 


TOMLIN.—First month 15th, 1908, to Frank C. and 
Mabel E. Tomlin of Barnsboro, N. J., a daughter, whose 
name is Dorothy Eachus Tomlin. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—After a gradual decline in health, at his 
home in Huntington, Ind., Twelfth month 14th, i907, 
Nehemiah Brown aged nearly 80 years; a consistent mem- 
ber and for many years overseer of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 

He was a son of Isaiah and Mary T. Brown, and was 
born at Eaton, Preble . County, Ohio, Third month 6th, 
1828. At the age of 20, he came to Huntington County, 
Indiana, and was one of the early teachers among Friends 
at that place. Very early in life he lost his mother, and 
his father was afterward united in marriage with Martha 
Ann Silvers, an exemplary Friend, and for mary years 
clerk of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting. In 1852, Nehe- 
miah married Sarah Moore, daughter of John and Mar- 
garet Moore, and settled on a farm in the limits of Maple 
Grove Meeting, where they built a model country home. 
Six children blessed this union, five of whom reached 
maturity. In 1891, they removed to the city of Hunting- 
ton, where Nehemiah spent the rest of his life, and was 
at all times faithful in his religious, social and political 
duties. He was a loving, devoted husband and father, a 
true friend and neighbor, and known pre-eminently for 
holding an. exalted standard of honor. 

The crowning work of his life was a brave and constant 
“‘fight of faith’’ against the liquor evil, not only by 
example and precept, but by ballot, and because of the 
slow progress of the great reform, his pure spirit was 
often grieved, and this, with later physical infirmities, 
caused seasons of depression. 

On the last night of his life, he waked from a quiet 
sleep, complained of feeling badly and asked for water. 
It was brought by his devoted daughter and nurse, Mary, 
but at that moment she saw on his face the unmistakable 
look which tells us our loved ones are beyond our reach, 
and with a smile he fell asleep. 

The funeral was conducted by Edward Coale, an in- 
timate and valued friend of the deceased. The large 
number in attendance were of every faith and calling, all 
actuated by a kindred feeling of respect and love, 


DICKINSON.—At his home near Chappaqua, First 
month 8rd, 1908, Henry Dickinson in his 100th year. He 
was a member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting and a life 
long member of the Society of Friends. During his 
early life he was a steady attender of meeting, but in 
later years, preferred the quiet of his home, although 
always gladly welcoming visiting Friends. 

FOX.—Of pneumonia, at his home near Cadiz, Ohio, 
First month 28th, 1908, William Spicer Fox, in the 69th 
year of his age, a life long member of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

GARDINER.—At Moorestown, N. J., at the home of 
her daughter, Eliza B. Gardiner, on the 16th of Ninth 
month, 1906, Susan (Janney) Paxson, in the 88th year of 
her age; a beloved member of Falls Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Bucks County, Pa. 

GRIFFITH.—At her home at Chappaqua, N. Y., Char- 
lotte Jane, widow of Charles B. Griffith, Twelfth month 
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16th, 1907, in her 8lst year. She possessed a quiet, loving 
spirit, and wished all to be at peace about her. The 
funeral was held at Chappaqua Meeting House on Fifth- 
day, Twelfth month 19th, and was largely attended by 
relatives and friends. 


HAIGHT.—At her home near Millwood, N. Y., Lydia 
S., wife of Henry C. Haight, on Twelfth month 11th, 
1907, in her 63rd year. She was a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. A loving wife and a de- 
voted mother, she will not only be missed by her family, 
but also by a large circle of Friends. 


HOOPES.—Near Bynum, Md., suddenly, 
Tenth month 6th, 1907, Judith Preston Hoopes, beloved 
wife of Joseph T. Hoopes, in her 56th year; a lifelong 
member of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. 

LAMB.—Suddenly of heart failure, at the home 
brother-in-law, Robert F. Roberts, Mt. Royal Terrace, 
Baltimore, Md., on First month 2nd, 1908, in the 61st 
year of his age, George M. Lamb, son of the late John 
Emerson and Esther Lamb. He was born at Hereford, 
Baltimore County, Md. His father founded the Milton 
Boarding School ir 1848, the predecessor of the Friends’ 
Elementary and High School which was conducted in Bal- 
timore for many years by his brother, Eli M. Lamb. 

George Lamb received his early education at the Milton 
School and later attended Westtown Boarding School. 
Early in life he entered business in the former firm of 
Gist and Wells, commission merchants. At the time of 
his death, he was treasurer of the Jones and Lamb Com- 
pany, pork packers, and a prominent member of the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce. 

His wife who survives him, was Annie L. Roberts of 
Philadelphia. There are five children,—a daughter who 
is the wife of Howard Cooper Johnson of Philadelphia, 
and four sons, George M. Lamb, Jr., Robert E., Philip 
E. and James J. Lamb. His funeral was largely attend- 
ed. He was interred in the Friends’ Cemetery, Balti- 
more. 


First-day, 


of his 


GEORGE M. LAMB. 


‘*The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel,’’ 
was the advice of old Polonius to Laertes. 

I regard it as no light achievement ‘to acquire the 
friendship of a good man and to retain it for a period of 
40 years. And when I go back in retrospect over those 
many years through which the intimacy of George M. 
Lamb and myself extended and recal’ the many, many, in- 
stances that marked him as the good man he was, I feel 
grateful that I can say, he was my friend. 

His gentleness, his unfailing good humor and his win- 
ning personality challenged the affection of all who came 
to know him, and those whose privilege it was to enjoy 
the hospitality of his home, and these were not a few, 
were made to realize that there was no mistake about the 
genuineness of that hospitality. 


There are many who must remember him with emotions 
of sincere gratitude, for he was one whose hand and heart 
were open in deeds of helpfulness and in that sphere he 
will be sadly missed. 

It gives great poignancy to our sorrow to think the 
summons of his Heavenly Father came so suddenly that to 
bid his loved ones goodbye was denied him and them, but 
it was the Father’s will and we must not rebel. It is 
not possible to realize that we shall not see his face 
again, but memory will keep it before us as long as life 
shall last. J.J. J. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Some of our readers are kind enough to subscribe for 
an extra copy of The British Friend to be supplied each 
month to the public library of the town where they reside. 
We commend this to others, as a simple and inexpensive 
method of helping to spread ‘‘the truth’’ and at the same 
time to assist the circulation of the paper. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to be continually seeking fresh 
subscribers, to replace those who are removed by death 
and otherwise; and for this, we must largely rely on the 
assistance of our readers from many of whom, this Christ- 
mas, we have had cordial acknowledgments of the help 
they have found in our pages. As we are unable to thank 
them all individually, we trust they will accept this ex- 
pression of our gratitude. British Friend. 

Dr. E. H, Magill, who died at the advanced age of 83, 
was an educationist anda fine example of the Quaker 
spirit. We recently noticed in these columns his ‘‘Sixty- 
five Years in the Life of a Teacher.’’ He was a man of 
large heart and genial disposition, who saw the best in 
those who differed from him, and who was warmly inter- 
ested in every effort to bring the two bodies of Friends 
nearer together. It was the Editor’s privilege quite re- 
cently to enjoy a week’s hospitality at the home of Dr. 
Magill and his wife, with whom in her bereavement there 
will be much sympathy on both sides the Atlantic. 

British Friend. 

In the sketch entitled ‘‘Maple Grove Meeting,’’ in the 
Intelligencer of First month 4th, 1908, an error was made 
relative to those who established the Kush Creek branch. 
The first meetings were held at the home of William 
McKimmey, the movers in this concern being William 
McKimmey, Benjamin Griffin, Frederick Kinley, Jacob 
Slyter, William Ball and their wives, and David Battey. 
Other early Friends to join this body, were Jason Hollo- 
way, Jesse James, Isaac Pickering, Jesse Elliot, Thomas 
King, Josiah Thorne, Joshua Roberts, Nathan Heacock, 
Mordecai Morris and Aaron Heacock and their families. 

R. J. M. 


, 


I have been greatly interested in what Henry B. Black- 
well has written on ‘‘A Lost Opportunity.’’ 
not only mean a loss in dollars and cents, but a lost repu- 
tation that Friends will never regain. We, as a Society, 
have prided ourselves on our institution, where our boys 
and girls could be sent for a guarded education. Is it 
possible to give our children, in these institutions where 
these gambling games are recognized, such an education? 
They demoralize both sexes. The community at large is 
demoralized when a game is going on. We all know 
there is betting and other objectionable features and for a 
Friends’ institution to lead—to me it is appallingly to be 
deplored. Everything has been said in favor of these 
‘‘intercollegiate teams’’ of about eleven boys or men, 
but very little about the two hundred or more girls and 
boys that are every year in Swarthmore College desiring 
to have a moral education to fit them for the different 
vocations in life. In this case, I think it would be wise 
to decide in favor of the many that wish to fit themselves 
for respectable lives, and home makers, which it is im- 


possible to get from an element where there is nothing | 


but brutal environment surrounding them. It makes one 
sad to think they are living in an atmosphere of this kind 


and to know that such a grand institution as Swarthmore | 


College has always been, even entertains a thought of 
rejecting a gift of $1,000,000, that hundreds can every year 


I feel it does | 





| reap a benefit from; and bring honor upon those that have 


charge of that institution. 
Camden, N. J. R. B. NICHOLSON. 
Under the auspices of the Philanthropic Committee of 
Concord Quarter a public meeting will be held First-day, 
Second month 16th, at 2.30 p.m. in the College Meeting 
House at Swarthmore. This meeting is in the interests 
of the Local Option movement in this State, and will be 
addressed by Caleb E. Burchenal, Esq., of Wilmington, 
Del., a gentleman who was very effectively active in the 
recent campaign in that State. Other interested workers 
will be present and will take part in the discussion. 
Kindly do all you can to help to make the meeting unus- 
ually large and interesting. 
A. H. TOMLINSON, Chairman. 


Scattered Seeds for Second month was mailed !ast week. 
One large package lost its label. If any subscribers or 
schools have not received their copies they should send 
postal cards without delay. Whenever any subscriber 
fails to receive Friends’ Intelligencer a card should also 
be dropped us. 


While.we may only express the country side of Swarth- 
more accepting the Jeanes bequest, we can only wonder at 
the vast amount of good for the Society of Friends which 
may be accomplished in the future in aiding Friends’ 
children to obtain an education from which they may be 
debarred otherwise, or drift into less expensive schools 
than Swarthmore is now. I think the sentiment among 
Friends here is mostly to accept the bequest. 

Levi B. Kirk. 
Little Britian Prep. Meeting, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Surely ‘‘the spirit engendered by intercollegiate games 
is not in harmony with the spirit of true Quakerism,’’ as 
is generally understood. It has been a cross that our chil- 
dren cuuld not have been educated at Swartlmore—especially 
our young grandson—but what if Swarthmore is not more 
guarded than other institutions of learning? 

ANNA Morris HAINER. 


First month 23rd, 1908, was Ruth Dudley’s 85th birth- 
day. Several of her friends, members of Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, and her neighbors called to see her at 
her home on North 14th Street, Richmond, Indiana. An 
impromptu program was given of suitable selections and 
expressions of thought fitting the occasion, after which a 
luncheon was served. E. W. M. 


In New York City, at the Schermerhorn Street Meeting 
House, Brooklyn, in the evening of the day of New York 
Monthly Meeting, Seventh-day, the 8th, a meeting will be 
held under the care of a committee of the Monthly Meet- 


ing. The address will be by Eleanor Wood of Bryn Mawr 
College, who will speak on the Woodbrooke Settlement of 
Friends in England for Religious and Social Study. 


At Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends held First 
month 24th, 1908, a most earnest consideration of the pro- 
priety and duty of Swarthmore to accept thankfully the 
legacy of Anna T. Jeanes and apply the money faithfully 
to the higher education of our youth, was introduced by 
Dr. Pusey Heald reading a most able essay on the subject 
viewing it all around and in all its aspects. The ‘view 
taken by this essay was that these contests were inimical 
and a hindrance to the higher Christian education and also 
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a hindrance to the best physical development. 
want to train our youth for ring prize fighters. The 
meeting was in general unity with Dr. Heald’s able essay 
and this unity and approval was feelingly expressed by 
several others: two or three were willing these contests 
should be continued but did not, I think, give any reason 
for, or defense of such brutal contests. I think it would 
be good for our members if this paper could be published 
in the Intelligencer, but several] essays taking this view 
have been refused by the editors, and Dr. Heald’s paper 
is of some length and could not profitaby be abbreviated, 
so he thinks of getting it published elsewhere. I hope 
our coming monthly meetings and other business meetings 
will take the subject up with earnestness and that our 
members will inform themselves more fully. 

Wilmington, Del. DAVID FERRIS. 


Friends of Woodlawn, Virginia last week enjoyed a 
visit from Isaac and Ruth Wilson. A Friend writes, 
‘*We had a most-excellent sermon in the morning and in 
the evening at the union meeting which is composed of 
Baptists and Friends, Isaac Wilson gave us a good talk. 
The subject under consideration at the union meeting was 
‘‘How God Speaks to Men,’’ and the importance of the 
Inner Light and of our observance of it gave much room 
for thought.’’ 


The Schofield School Bulletin tells of a pupil who came 
to Miss Schofield’s room and asked if she might go home 
for the holidays as she had not seen her mother fora 
year. She lived about fvuurteen miles away. It was a 
cool day and Miss Schofield asked her if she had a coat to 
wear, and she said another student had offered to lend her 
one. Miss Schofield objects to borrowing, so she went to 
her give-away closet and gave the girl a coat that had 
come ina barrel. It fitted her perfectly and the girl 
went home rejoicing. 
a sack under her arm a chicken for Miss Schofield, which 
she presented with great pride and satisfaction. 

The receipts of the annual Christmas sale were $68—not 
as much as sometimes, because they had not as much to 
sell. The dolls and toys went ‘‘like wildfire.’’ 


Many 
more would have been eagerly bought. 


At Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Woodstown, N. J., First month 28th, 1908, the subject of 
the conditioned bequest of Anna T. Jeanes to Swarthmore 
College, and the doubt that prevails as to its acceptance 
by the Board of Managers, was brought to the attention 


held at 


of the meeting. The matter was fully discussed and the 
sentiment prevailed, that the bequest should be accepted. 
The clerk was directed to send to the Board of Managers 
the following minute: ‘‘We respectfully request the 
Board of Manrgers of Swarthmore College to accept the 
conditioned bequest of Anna T. Jeanes. The feeling pre- 
vailed with us, that the practice of holding intercollegi- 
ate games, particularly of football, against which the 
condition seemed to be aimed, will ultimately cease, by 
its want of all that appeals to the highest and best in 
life: that the contest results in very small benefits if any, 


to either the participant or the spectator, while they do | 


open the way for very much that is harmful to these, 
if not to the general public. 

‘We were also impressed that the income from this fund 
might go far towards raising the curriculum of the col- 
lege to a higher level, and perhaps also, by reducing the 
price of scholarship, enable many now debarred by the 


We don’t | 


When she came back she carried in | 





| and forward them to the Guild. 
cost, to receive the advantage of a college education; and | 


further, if some benefit do result from the continuance of | 


the games to the boys that are active participants, vio- 
lence will be done to that other large class of girls and 
boys, who will not benefit by the games and also lose the 
endowment. Lastly, perhaps the most important, either 
with or without the endowment, we are unable to recon- 
cile the practice of intercollegiate contests of football, as 
played on the athletic field, with the principles of the 
Society of Friends.’’ Cuas. D. Lippincott, Clerk. 


YOUNG FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Second month meeting of the Young 
Association of Philadelphia will be the annual business 
meeting. It will be held next Second-day, the 10th, at 
8 p.m. in the Auditorium at 15th and Cherry Streets. 

The business will consist in the election of officers for 
the coming year, the receiving and discussion of reports 
of the activities of the past year including the report of 
the Committee in charge of the Young Friends’ Head- 
quarters at 15th and Cherry Streets, and such other 
matters as may come up, The main part of the evening 
will be devoted to a social, with music, recitations, re- 
freshments, and Friendly mingling. 


Friends’ 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its regular meeting on First-day, the 19th, in the 
meeting house. Rachel A. Child read a paper, ‘‘Shall 
we have Unity without Progress or Progress without Uni- 
ty?’’ written by Emma Wilson of Newtown, Pa. The 
discussion was opened by Anna R. Paxson. Wilhelmina 
B. Ivins discussed current events. Florence Newbold 
gave a recitation and Edwin I. Livezy, Jr., read an 
article on the Woodbrooke Settlement by Arthur Bye, a 
member of the association. The meeting adjourned to 
Second month 16th at 2.30 p.m. 
MARION P. TOWNSEND, Secretary. 
LONDON GROVE, PA.—On First month 26th, 1908, 
the Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Au- 
gustus Brosius, Avondale. A letter was read reminding 
us that it was time to pay our annual dues. The sum of 
$2.00 instead of $1.00 was asked for to meet the expenses 
of this year if we felt able. The treasurer was directed 
to forward $2.00 to the General Conference. The program 
for the day was taken up first by Thomas L. Passmore, 
who reviewed the work and law in Pennsylvania relative 
to ‘‘Juvenile Courts and Probation 
Cloud read some accounts of the work done by Judge 
Lindsey along this line. This was felt to be a subject 
worthy of consideration by intelligent Christian citizens. 
After discussion Mary S. Passmore gave Current Events. 
The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Philip C. 
Pusey next month. ARTHUR YEATMAN, Chairman. 
HANNA H. Pusey, Secretary 
NEW GARDEN, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
New Garden Young Friends’ Association was held Second 
month 2nd, in the meeting house. The president opened 
the meeting by reading a part of the 14th chapter of St. 
John. After singing and a short business session, Emily 
Wilbur, superintendent of the Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild of Philadelphia, was introduced and gave an inter- 
esting and instructive talk on the noble work done at the 
Guild and some of the results on a large number of grown 
people as well as children. After a free discussion of the 
work a committee was appointed to receive contributions 
The next meeting, Third 
month Ist, will also be held in the meeting house. 
ETHEL P. JEFFERIS, Seeretary. 


Otticers.’’ Jesse 
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SOLEBURY, PA. The Young Friends’ Association 
convened on the 12th of First month with Walter W. Ely 
presiding, and Ethel C. Fell as secretary. The nominat- 
ing committee brought forward the names of Ethel C. 
Fell for president, Agnes B. Williams for vice president, 
Reuben Ely for secretary and treasurer for the year, 
which met with the approval of the meeting. Agnes S. 
Ely read ‘‘Particular Advices.’’ John S. Williams read 
an article on ‘‘Undenominational Churches.’’ A report of 
the Swarthmore Conference, prepared by Fanny Curning- 
ham, was read by Agnes B. Williams. The report urged 
a closer study of the biographical and historical events of 
the past, which are connected with our faith and beliefs. 
An original paper on ‘‘Success’’ was read by Annie Ely 
Smith of Doylestown. 


WOODLAWN, VA.--The Young Friends’ Association 
met at the meeting house First month 9th, 1908. The 
president opened the meeting by reading the 46th Psalm. 
Abbie Gillingham read an article entitled ‘‘Christ in 
Character,’’ in which the leading thought was that if we 
would train ourselves to be more like Christ in character 
many of the difficulties that we have would be overcome. 
Frank Wilkinson and Mattie Troth gave some interesting 
current topics. Lewetta Cox recited Whittier’s poem, 
‘*The Wishing Bridge,’’ and Sarah Cox read a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Never too Late.’’ 

SARAH E. Cox, Secretary Pro Tem. 


The annual consumption of wood in the United States is | 


about three times the annual growth. At present only 
about 22 per cent. of our total forest area is in State or 
National Forests, the remainder being unreserved public 
lands or in private hands. The forest area is amply suffi- 
cient, if rightly managed, to produce eventually enough 
timber to supply all our needs. Yet private owners, as 
well as the State and National Governments, must use 


their forest lands in a right way if we are to maintain | 


our timber supply. Circular 129, just issued by the For- 
est Service, contains a discussion of the drains upon the 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later | 
than Third-day morning. ] 


2ND MO. 7TH (6TH-DAY).—Balti- 
more Friends’ School Lecture Course: 


14, 25.35. 


cussion. 


»9?? 


y: 


forests and the sources and the duration of the timber 
supply. This publication will be sent free upon applica- 
tion to the Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


A YELPFUL CREED. 


[One of our readers says that these verses were his 
father’s creed, and that they are read weekly in his house- 
hold by some member of the family. } 

Other people have their faults, 
And so have you as well; 

But all ye chance to see and hear 
Ye have no right to tell. 

If ye canna’ speak o’ good, 
Take care, and see and feel; 

Earth has all too much o’ woe, 
And not enough o’ weal. 


Be careful that ye make no strife 
Wi’ meddling tongue and brain; 

For ye will find enough to do 
If ye but look at hame. 

If ye canna’ speak o’ good, 
Oh, dinna speak at all; 

For there is grief and woe enough 
On this terrestrial ball. 

If ye should feel like picking fiaws, 
Ye better go, I ween, 

And read the Book that tells ye all 
About the mote and beam. 


Dinna lend a ready ear 
To gossip or to strife, 
Or perhaps ’twill make for ye 
Nae sunny things of life. 
Oh, dinna add to others’ woe, 
Nor mock it with your mirth; 
But give ye kindly sympathy 
To suffering ones of earth. 


Settlement of Friends in England for 
Religious and Social Study. 


2ND MO. 9TH (1ST-DAY). 
Conference at Girard Ave., 
17th St.,) Phila., at 9.45 a. m. 
‘*What did Jesus mean by 
hating one’s famil 


Junior 
(corner 
Luke 


General dis- 


Judge Ben B. Lindsay, ‘*The Misfor- | 


tunes of Mickey;’’ in 
house, at Park Place, at 8.15 promptly. 
This is the first lecture of this course. 
2ND MO. 8TH (7TH-DAY.)—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, O. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, 


the meeting | 





Ohio, at 11 a. m. (sun-time) ; Ministers 


and Elders same day at 10 a. m. 


New York Monthly Meeting, at | 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 2.30 | 


p. m. 


In the evening, following 


New | 


York Monthly Meeting, Eleanor Wood | 
of Bryn Mawr will address a meeting | 


under the care of a Committee of the 


Monthly Meeting, on the Woodbrooke \ 


—Race Street Conference class, 11.45 
a.m. Topic: Ideas of life after death 
among Hebrews and other peoples. The 
lesson will be presented by J. Byron 
Deacon, who has recently returned 
from the school at Woodbrooke, Eng. 
Suggested reading: Isaiah 24—27. 


-Isaac Wilson expects to attend 
Friends’ Meeting at 15th and Race 
Streets, Phila., at 10.30 a. m., and 
Fair Hill Meeting, at Germantown Ave. 
and Cambria Sts., at 3.30 p. m. 

The Friends of White Plains, 
N. Y., will hold their next meeting 
at the residence of E. B. and G. A. 
Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 a. m. 


Young Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn, in the meet- | 
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ing house at Schermerhorn St., Brook- 


lyn, at 8 p. m. ‘*‘Problems and 
Tendencies of the Present Time— 
Business Ethies,’’ discussion intro- 
duced by Ellis W. Bacon of Phila- 
delphia. 


—Meeting in Washington, D. C. 
(1811 I St.,N. W.,) attended hy Henry 
W. Wilbur,at 11 a. m. 


West Philadelphia meeting (35th 
and Lancaster Ave.), at ll a. m. 
visited by Jesse H. Holmes of Swarth- 
more, First-day School, at 10 a. m. 


2ND MO. 14TH (6TH-DAY.) — 
Young Friends’ Association of West 
Grove, Pa., at 7.45 p. m.; Ellen P. 
Way will introduce discussion on 
‘‘What may we as individuals do in 
our meetings for worship ?’’ 


—Baltimore Friends’ School Lecture 
at the Meeting House, Park Place, at 
8.15 p. m. Senator Robert N. La 
Follette of Wisconsin on ‘‘Representa- 
tive Government.’’ Course tickets, 
$1.00. 

2ND MO. 15TH (7TH-DAY.)—Short 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, at Short 
Creek Meeting-house, near Emerson, 
Ohio, (one mile from Mt. Pleasant, O.) 


2ND MO. 16TH (1ST-DAY.)—Meet- 
ing of Friends in Washington, D. C., 
(1811 I St., N. W.) visited by Friends 
in attendance at the National Conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Meeting at 11 a. m. 


-Race Street Conference class 11:45 
a.m. Topic: The Book of Ruth. The 
lesson will be presented by Elizabeth 
Lloyd. 


—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting in the Meeting 
House at Swarthmore, Pa., on the 
subject of Local Option. Addressed by 
Caleb Burchnell, of Wilmington, Del. 


2ND_MO. 17TH (2ND-DAY.)—Du- 
anesburg Half - Yearly Meeting, in 
Albany, N. Y. 

— Centre Quarterly Meeting, at 
Unionville, Pa. e 


2ND MO. 22ND (7TH-DAY.) 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, in 
Chicago, Ill. 





| 


—Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Coldstream, Ontario, Can. 


2ND MO. 24TH (2ND-DAY.) — 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, at 
Menallen, Adams Co., Pa. 


2ND MO. 25TH (8RD-DAY.) — 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting at 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 


2ND MO. 27TH (5TH-DAY.)— 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting at Wrights- 
town, Pa. 
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on every package 


RK OSA 

JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


. {623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Orrices : ( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penng_ 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 
For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 


comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J 


Stenographer 


This month’s Century has the first 
of a series of papers on Egypt, the 
text by Robert Hickens, the illustra- 
tions in color by Jules Guerin. Both 
have caught and portrayed with rare 
sympathy of feeling, the color, pic- 
turesqueness, wonder and mystery of 
Egypt’s ancient monuments. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 








‘*Dorothy in Switzerland,’’ in this 
month’s St. Nicholas, is the true story 
of a little American girl who romped 
among the red poppies in the soft, 
warm morning and then put on winter 


cluthing and mittens in the afternoon | 
and went coasting down the mountain | 


side. 
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2ND MO. 28TH 
Nottingham Quarterly 
Little Britain, Pa. 


(6TH-DAY.)— 
Meeting, at 


Four Subscriptions for $1.00 

Scattered Seeds has a number of 
copies of First month and Second 
month left over. As Jong as these 
hold out, we will send the paper for 
1908 to four new subscribers for one 
dollar. This is an opportunity for 
friends of Scattered Seeds to introduce 
it to families that will probably con- 
tinue to take it after it has been in 
their homes for a year. 








GRANDMOTHER’S MEMORIES, 


| Grandmother sits in her easy chair, 


In the ruddy sunlight’s glow; 

Her thoughts are wandering far away 
In the land of Long Ago. 

Again she dwells in her father’s home, 
And before her loving eyes 

In the light of a glorious summer day 
The gray old farm-house lies. 


She hears the hum of the spinning- 
wheel 
And the spinner’s happy song; 

She sees the bundles of fiax that hang 
From the rafters dark and long; 
She sees the sunbeams glide and dance 

Across the sanded floor; 
And feels on her cheek the wandering 
breeze 
That steals through the open door. 


Beyond, the flowers nod sleepily 
At the well-sweep, gaunt and tall; 
And up from the glen comes the mu- 
sical roar 
Of the distant waterfall. 
The cows roam lazily to and fro 
Along the shady lane; 
The shouts of the reapers sound faint 
and far 
From the fields of golden grain. 


And grandma herself, a happy girl, 
Stands watching the setting sun, 
While the spinner rests, and the reap- 

ers cease, 
And the long day’s work is done; 
Then something wakes her—the room 
is dark, 
And vanished the sunset glow; 
And grandmother wakes with a sad 
surprise, 
From the dreams of long ago. 
—Helen H Byron in St. Nicholas. 





Invaluable to speakers and 
ingers for clearing the 
voice. Absolutely harmless. 
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JosePH T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President 


Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 
OM pealioe, Traueare LANSDOWNE, PA. MORGAN BunTING, Secretary 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 
W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. Wills prepared and kept free of charge 

where this Company is named as Executor. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


Young Friends’ Association | 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 
MEALS: 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 


Table d’hote 25 cents 


ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; 


$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


§. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


‘WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 





Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head, 
when that head has a policy in 
the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 





2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposit 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President 


Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


| Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 
| Corporations 
| tion Mortgages. 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 


Interest allowed on Individual and Curporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 
Depository under Plans of Reorganization. 

| Entire charge of Real Estate. 

to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to7 p.m. | - 


Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults 


UNLIKE THE PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL 


kinds of trusts executed. 


| —the trust company carries with it the essential quality of permanence. Al! 
$3 per week; | 


Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; | 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


WM. P. SHARPLESS, President. 


DON’T FORGET. 


| Don’t forget the old folks, 


Love them more and more; 


| As they turn their longing eyes 


Toward the golden shore; 
Let your words be tender, 
Loving, soft, and low; 
Let their last days be the best 
They have known helow, 


Don’t forget poor father, 
With his failing sight; 


With his locks once thick and brown, 


Scanty now and white; 


Though he may be childish, 


Still do you be kind— 


| Think of him as years ago 


With his master mind. 


Don't forget dear mother, 
With her furrowed brow; 
All the light of other years 
Time is fading now; 
Memory is waning, 
Soon its light will fail. 
Guide her gently till she stands 
Safe within the veil. 


WM. H. GIBBONS. Vice-Pres. 








L. K. STUBBS, Sec’y and Treas. 


The test of your Christian characte: 
should be that you are a joy-bearing 


agent to the world. —Beecher. 


‘*Ah me,’’ said one’ in deep despair, 

‘*That thorns shouid mar a rose so 
fair ;°’ 

And passes by the sweeter truth, 

That many a thorn has its rose, for- 
sooth. Jean S. Remy 


CRACKER CONUNDRUMS. 


If a uneeda biscuit is a soda crack- 
er what is an ice pick?—A water 
cracker. 

If a uneeda biscuit is a soda crack- 
er, and an ice pick is a water cracker, 
what is an emaciated goat?—A butter 
thin. 

If a uneeda biscuit is a soda crack- 
er, and an ice pick isa water cracker, 
and an emaciated goat isa _ butter 
thin, what is Miss Schofield? -— An 
educator. 


—Schofield School Bulletin. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Assets of the Company, 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the en 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, 


$ 5-037-448-78 
7.595,533 56 
75.429. 478.34 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives — on “Deposit “Kets as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. 


T. Wistar Brown, 
Joseph Ashbrook 

J. Roberts Foulke, - 
David G. Alsop, .- 

J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 
J. Thomas Moore,... 


— vane s ier. Ins. — 
soeeeeeeT USE Officer 


Assistant Trust Officer 

... Treasurer 

... Secretary 

. Superintendent of Agencies 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney, 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa 5S. Wing, John B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen, 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





